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In This Issue... 


The last diary kept by Nellie 
Flavel (in the CCHS Collection) 
ends on December 31, 1929. 
It details the life of a wealthy 
woman in the months before the 
stock market crash on October 
24, 1929 and the two months 
following. Selected entries from 
her diary appear in this is- 
sue. As a contrast, also in this 
issue is a story by Karen L. 
Leedom, author of the new 
book Astoria: An Oregon History, 
about the impact of the Great 
Depression on local residents 
in the 1930s. An excerpt from 
Thaddeus Trullinger’s memoirs 
is included, describing his view 
of the events of 1936 and 1937. 
And Dorothy Daggett Boyle has 
written about her memories of 
12° Street in Astoria in the late 
1930s. The last story takes place 
in the mid 1940s and is about 
the Yellow Cab Company. It 
was written by Bryce McCall, 
grandson of Harry and 
Ann LaChance Hyde, for Dr. 
Julie Brown’s writing class at 
Clatsop Community College. 


Note: If anyone can provide 
the names of the other maids 
mentioned in Nellie’s diary, 
please contact CCHS, P.O. Box 
88, Astoria, OR 97103. 
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A GLANCE AT ASTORIA DURING THE 
GREAT DEPRESSION 


By Karen L. Leedom 


\ i J HEN STOCK VALUES collapsed 

on Wall Street on October 12, 
1929, plunging the United States and 
the world into the longest economic 
depression in history, it initially meant 
little to the citizens of Astoria. They 
were still reeling from the 1922 fire 
that had destroyed downtown Astoria 
and were already struggling to pay 
their reconstruction debts. 

In February 1928, following the 
retirement of Astoria National Bank 
president W. A. Tyler, rumors about 
the bank’s stability began to circulate 
and people started making large 
withdrawals. Grover Utzinger, who 
succeeded Tyler, said the bank “did 
the only thing we could do, which 
was to convert our quick assets into 
cash to mend this abnormal demand.” 
But they couldn’t keep up with the 
withdrawals that continued and 
Utzinger said “it would have been 
manifestly unfair to our friends and 
loyal patrons who were not withdraw- 
ing their money, to keep open longer.” 
(Astoria Evening Budget 2/23/1928) The 
bank was located at 12" and Duane. 
It closed in 1929 and liquidated its 
assets. 


The building remained empty until 
1930 when a new bank, The Bank of 
Astoria (not affiliated with the present 
one), opened its doors to the public in 
November. One year later it reported 
that the “first year of its existence has 
been highly satisfactory with deposits 
increasing more than $600,000 
during the year.” (Evening Astoria 
Budget 11/6/1931) In 1937 the bank was 
purchased by the U. S. National Bank 
of Portland. The building now houses 
the Columbia River Day Spa. 

In June 1929, rumors again caused 
a bank’s demise. The Astoria Savings 
Bank, which had been in operation 
since 1891, was forced to close its 
doors. Bank President Frank Patton 
said “it is with profound regret that we 
are compelled to notify our customers 
that the Astoria Savings Bank... has 
been forced to close its doors and 
cease business for a period of time...” 
(Morning Astorian 6/19/1929) It never 
reopened. Astoria City Hall has oc- 
cupied the building since 1939. 

During the Depression every local 
bank in Astoria failed, except for one, 
the First National Bank of Astoria, 
founded by Captain George Flavel. 
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Traders Wiped Out 
In 






Ciry AND County GovERNMENT 

As the Depression Era set in, 
assessed values in Clatsop County 
fell rapidly, but of course the size 
of the public debt did not. With no 
source of capital, businesses failed and 
unemployment loomed large. Before 
the fire, Astoria had been a thriving 
community of over 14,000 people. 
By 1930, Astoria’s population had 
dropped to around 10,000. 

In November 1931, Astoria had 
a bonded debt of $3.9 million. The 
Port of Astoria defaulted on bond 
payments as they were unable to 
raise enough tax dollars to keep up 
payments. Clatsop County reported 
a 62 percent tax delinquency in the 
first half of 1933. 

In January 1932, the county an- 
nounced a program of delinquent tax 
foreclosure that included all property 
delinquent up to and including the 
year 1927. The failure of former 
Clatsop County officials to foreclose 
on delinquent property was thought 
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to have been a contributing factor 
to the serious financial problems of 
the county. (Astoria Evening Budget 
1/6/1932) 

In October 1932, the Astoria City 
Council announced it would slash 
salaries by 15 to 50 percent and 
initiate a 6-hour work day where 
practicable. 


CLaTsop County RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 

On November 17, 1931, the Clatsop 
County Relief committee was formed 
to find work and bring relief to 
families of unemployed men. It 
included delegates from one of each 
of the churches and relief groups in 
the city. At the time of its inception, 
690 unemployed men registered with 
the committee. The committee’s first 
fundraiser was an “unemployment 
relief picture show” held at the Liberty 
Theater where they hoped to raise 
$400. 


In late December, committee 
members crowded three large stor- 
age rooms and prepared Christmas 
baskets for the needy, with all county 
cars and trucks being pressed into 
service for delivery. In addition to 
food to feed a family for several days, 
they included toys in baskets sent to 
homes with children. 

The transient population was taken 
care of by the Salvation Army. One 
thing the Salvation Army did was 
establish a wood cutting operation 
where transients chopped wood in 
exchange for food and lodging. The 
wood they cut was given to needy 
families. 

In October 1932, the commit- 
tee opened a food bank called the 
Sunshine Depot in the Ben Hay 
building on Eighth Street between 
Bond and Commercial. The county- 
owned building was given to the relief 
committee by the county court. 

Another plan to assist the needy 
relied on the generosity of business 
men and city employees. They were 
asked to pledge one percent of their 
salary to buy groceries for those in 
need. In return for receiving as- 
sistance, it was also stipulated that 
every able bodied person be required 
to work on specified projects for the 
amount of relief they received for their 
families. Men received time slips for 
the work they did on a theoretical pay 
of about 25 cents per hour which could 
be exchanged for groceries. A number 
of men also provided local farm work 


in exchange for fresh produce. 


HUNGER MARCH 

Efforts of the relief committee ap- 
parently were not enough because on 
March 3, 1933, a group of Is0 to 200 
persons calling themselves “Farmers 
and Unemployed Workers” conducted 
a hunger march in downtown Astoria. 
Hundreds of spectators lined the 
streets and about 500 to 600 of them 
joined the marchers as they assembled 
at the county court house. One of 
their demands was for free medical 
treatment for farmers, workers and 
their children. They also demanded 
that “foreclosure proceedings against 
farmers and workers be halted and 
that workers not be taxed to provide 
relief for their fellows.” (Astoria 
Evening Budget 3/3/1933) 


Money Scarce 

Money was so scarce in the 1930s 
that bartering schemes were devised 
to handle some business transactions. 
One effect of the economic collapse 
was the merging of the two city news- 
papers, the Astorian and The Astorian 
Budget. Employees of the new paper 
agreed to accept ten percent of their 
pay in “Budget Beaver Pelts,” small 
certificates which merchants had 
agreed to accept and use as payment 
for newspaper advertising. This prac- 
tice continued for several years. 

‘The school board worried that they 
would not be able to keep the schools 
open. Teachers accepted drastic “vol- 
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untary” pay cuts, and school children 
marched along the streets of Astoria 
beseeching residents to at least pay the 
school tax portion of their delinquent 
taxes. And it was noted in a school 
board report in The Astoria Budget 
on December 2, 1931, that “stealing in 
the high school is unusually prevalent 
this year.” 

On January 8, 1932, the Astoria 
Evening Budget reported that the 
school district was unable to pay its 
teachers, instead giving them their 
pay in warrants instead of in cash, and 
that the school board was working on 
a plan to raise $15,000 for its payroll 
by issuing notes. 


RooseEVELT’s NEw DEAL 
November 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President of the United States in 
a landslide vote. One of the many 
publicly funded employment pro- 
grams initiated by Roosevelt to 
help struggling families get through 
the economic difficulties of the 
Great Depression was the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC). And 
although not everyone in America 
supported FDR and his New Deal 
programs, the CCC provided young 
men camaraderie and accomplish- 
ment in an era fraught with idleness 
and despair. In Clatsop County the 
CCC spruced up Fort Stevens and 
helped reclaim a large part of the 
Clatsop Plains from encroaching sand 
dunes that had built up after the south 


In 


jetty was constructed at the mouth of 
the Columbia River. 

Another program of the New 
Deal was a relief agency known as 
the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA). Before its end in 1943 the 
WPA provided 9 million jobs and 
spent nearly $12 billion. Three fourths 
of the money went toward construc- 
tion projects, one of which was the 
municipal airport and seaplane ramp 
constructed on the south side of 
Young’s Bay. It also funded a project 
that taught local farmers how to build 
sanitary pit privies. 

The WPA also provided jobs for 
unemployed writers, editors and 
research workers. One such program 
was the Federal Writers’ Project, a 
branch of which was established in 
Astoria in 1935. This project put au- 
thors to work in each state preparing 
state guidebooks, writing historical 
pamphlets, and recording points of 
interest. 

In the later 1930s, attempts to curb 
inflation and limit federal spending 
caused unemployment to rise again. 
The cure came from beyond the coun- 
try’s borders. While the nation was 
striving to stabilize the economy and 
to pacify workers who organized to 
demand better pay and safer conditions, 
countries were preparing to defend 
themselves from the growing threat 
from the belligerents, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Early in 1941, there were 
still nine million unemployed men in 
the United States. President Roosevelt, 
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realizing the need to prepare for possible 
conflict, persuaded Congress to allow 
him to enlarge the U. S. military. After 
the U.S. entered the war at the end of 
1941, lack of employment was no longer 
an issue. 

Many area families survived the 
Great Depression by planting vegetable 
gardens, fishing, hunting and trapping, 
cutting wood, and gathering bark, and 
berries. For some the struggle to feed 
the family was fought daily. The experi- 
ence marked them forever. “Waste not; 
want not” was a central theme of their 
lives that later generations never quite 
understood. 

Karen L. Leedom is the author of 
Astoria: An Oregon History. The book 
was published in 2008 and is available 
at the Heritage Museum, the Carriage 
House and other bookstores in the area. 





OUR DUTY TO THE JOBLESS 
(Editorial) Sept. 7, 1931 Evening—Astorian Budget 
Labor day, 1931, finds a situation throughout this country such as has not existed in more 
than a generation—a problem of unemployment which is forcing itself upon the attention 
of local, state and national governments. 
Millions of men are out of jobs and another long winter is approaching. When seasonal 
employment of the fall is over, the ranks of the unemployed will be swelled unless the public 
provides jobs—and without jobs this country will find an increasing demand for the dole. 
The dole is a last resort and no self-respecting laboring man wants it. What he wants is 
work, not charity. And, since it seems inevitable that the government must provide in one 
} way or another for the people who can find no jobs in private industry, the wiser course would 

be to make available appropriations for public projects upon which could be employed a large 
number of these idle men. The states, counties and cities ought also to undertake a similar 
>) program insofar as their finances will permit. 

America in the past has heeded the cry of distress from many foreign lands, and has raised 
millions of dollars for the relief of sufferers in Europe and Asia. With so much real distress 

4, at home, occasioned by the scarcity of jobs, the response should not be less generous than 
4 when the call comes from other lands. 


President Hoover should not hesitate in calling a special session if new legislation is 
required to meet this crisis. 
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A Tough Winter in Sight 





THE DEPRESSION YEARS 
1936 TO 1937 


By Thaddeus Trullinger 


INTRODUCTION 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt’ 
advisors convinced him that the budget 
deficit would create more problems than 
unemployment would, he raised taxes, 
lowered spending and cut the W. P. A. 
program in half. A recession followed. In 
the article below, Thaddeus Trullinger 
describes the conditions for business at the 
time. 

Excerpts from Thaddeus Trullinger’s 
reminiscences have appeared many times 
before in Cumtux, describing an early 
logging camp at Walluski, mining tin for 
the canneries, the fire of 1883, the Astoria 
Post Office and the Quarantine Station 
at Knappton. We plan to include more of 
them in the future. 


CO CO CO C&* 


I started operating a gas station at 52 
West Bond during the last part of the 
month of April 1936. Up to the present 
time [1937] there have been strikes in one 
or more industries during all the time. 

Labor unions have been divided and 
the several branches and departments 
have been at war with the parent union 


A. FE. of L. The President, Madam 


Perkins, Lewis, and Green‘ all disagree 
and employers and labor cannot get 
together. No plant of any kind can 
operate but for short periods. There is no 
assurance of steady operation. No con- 
tracts or agreements between employers 
and unions are of any value. Arguments 
by unions are broken by divisions of the 
unions. Factions fighting factions always 
results in the closing of the plants. 

The cannerymen, fishermen and 
cannery unions have worked successfully 
all through the fishing season of 1937. 
Some disagreements, but no strikes or 
shutdowns. This has been the only in- 
dustry in Astoria that has operated steady 
during the year. All other industries have 
had trouble. Great credit should be given 
to the heads of the fishermen’s and can- 
nery workers unions. Strikes everywhere 
while the fishing season passed without a 
strike among the fishermen and cannery 
workers. 

Logging camps and sawmills have 
been closed many times and at the 
present time, Nov. 6, 1937, all the mills 
in Portland are down and very few logs 
are put in the water. 

All stores in Astoria are unionized and 
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short hours prevail. 

The idea of the short hours in the 
stores was for the purpose of employing 
more clerks. Owing to less employment 
in camps and mills, the extra force 
were not needed and while the day was 
shortened, extra help was not needed. 
Gas stations are being closed as early as 
six o'clock to save paying electric light 
bills. Many gas stations that always kept 
open late are now closing early evenings. 
Two stations are now closed entirely for 
lack of business and all other stations are 
operating at a loss. 

Major oil companies are selling gaso- 
line at wholesale to customers, doctors, 
lawyers, truckers, farmers, canneries, 
fishermen or anyone with a bucket at 
less than service station wholesale prices. 
Major oil companies claim they are 
meeting the competition of other major 
oil companies, thereby spreading ruin 
among the retail dealers. 

On my way to open my station this 
morning, I noted the cooks in three 
restaurants leaning on the counters 
reading the morning papers all ready for 
business but no customers for breakfast. 
Even the beer joints are not prosperous. 
All report less trade. 

The sales lots where second hand cars 
are sold show a change in stock on hand. 
Last winter and in the early spring the 
lots were full of old style autos which 
were sold by the hundreds. The lots are 
now filled with more modern cars and 
some Cars are 1936 and a few 1937 models. 
This display of late models indicates 
failure of buyers to complete purchase 


price and the cars are repossessed by the 
dealers for lack of payment. Many people 
are driving cars who have no steady 
employment and are trying to supply 
their gasoline requirement by obtaining 
gas on promises to pay later on. These 
drivers put on a bold front and make 
many promises to pay, but after securing 
a credit even for a very few gallons they 
never come back and if they do earn 
some money, they spend it elsewhere. 
They can obtain more gasoline for their 
money than by paying for gasoline that 
has been burned up. 

In past years major oil companies 
issued credit cards by thousands. At 
the present time, credit cards are rarely 
seen. Only proven honest people can 
obtain a credit card. Oil companies have 
lost millions of dollars through issuing 
credit cards to people who formerly paid 
promptly each month, but now when 
people have a card, they use it until it is 
called in but do not pay. The desire to 
keep up appearances and drive a car is 
making all classes of people dishonest. It 
is now considered an accomplishment to 
obtain gasoline on credit and then refuse 
to pay. All gas stations that demand cash 
are starving for lack of volume while 
those that extend credit are fast going 
broke. 

Owing to high wages and short hours 
and increases in cost of upkeep, many 
stores and butcher shops have ceased to 
operate any free delivery service. 

Barbers are charging 65 cents for hair 
cuts and long hair is now in style. 

No towing of log rafts for some time 
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results in many men out of work on the 
tow boats. 

The war in China by the Japs 
has stopped all lumber shipments to 
China. 

Free trade in lumber and shingle ship- 
ments from Canada to Eastern markets is 
not helping the lumber mills. The people 
in this country are demanding high 
wages ($5.00 per day common labor), 
short hours in saw mills and complain 
about the high cost of lumber. 

Little or no movement of ships during 
the day or night makes it quiet on the 
waterfront. Whistles calling pilots at 
night do not blow. The mills at Westport, 
Wauna and Warrenton are running six 
hours per day and four days per week. 

Very little shipping by ocean craft 
because of strikes in all Pacific coast ports 
by sailors and longshoremen. River pilots 
are not doing anything because few ships 
are moving. 

Street traffic is light in the day time 
and the people stay home at night. Few 
people are out after 6 p.m. and the streets 
are deserted. The two picture show 
theatres are still drawing fair attendance. 
After the theatres are closed the streets 
are quiet. 

No new enterprises are being started 
and the old standby timber, lumber, saw 
mills are closing. 

Taxation of property and all business 
by city, county, state and government is 
increasing. Employment is declining and 
more relief is demanded. 

Our President is crazy and the labor- 
ing people believe him to be a tin god. 


The losses on Wall Street almost equal 
1929. 

We have a tough winter in sight and 
three more years of government interfer- 
ence in business does not create visions 
other than “Peace on Earth and Great 
Joy in Hell.” 


Note: 

*Madam Perkins was Frances Cora 
(“Ma”) Perkins, Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of Labor, the first woman U.S. Cabinet 
member. See "Madam Secretary,’ Time, 
April 28, 1941. http://www.time.com/ 
time/magazine/article/o,9171,765484,00. 
html. 

Lewis was John L. Lewis of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and Green was William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. 





Tuapeus S. TRULLINGER, (1867-1944) 
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Astoria businesses in the 1930s 





MEMonrIiEs OF 12° STREET 


By Dorothy Daggett Boyle 


\X JHEN TALK BEGAN in Astoria 
about restoring the Liberty 
Theater to its glory days, and when 
the Elliott Hotel took shape as it went 


through the restoration process, | 
wondered how many people would re- 


Dorortny Daccett BoyLe 
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member 12°? Street from Commercial 
to Duane, as it was in the ’30s. Well, 
I remember it very lovingly, because I 
was a part of it in my young, carefree 
days. 

Starting with the Liberty and walk- 
ing south on the east side of the street, 
you first came to the Service Cleaners 
Press Shop where I sat waiting for 
people to bring in clothing needing 
cleaning or to pick up cleaned clothing 
or to greet friends who might drop by 
to chat. The shop was partitioned and 
in the back room was where Bud Saario 
first started his fur business. He made 
me my first fur coat and I still have the 
matching hat he made. 

Next door was the Astoria Millinery 
Shop where Klara Erickson and her 
partner created their beautiful hats 
that all the ladies wore in the thirties. 
I am told that one of Klara’s hats cre- 
ated quite a few oohs and aahs on the 
streets of Paris! If] remember correctly, 
next to the hat shop was a barber shop. 
I think it was called “Charley’s” and, 
as one might guess, the barber’s name 
was Charley. I believe it was a one-chair 
shop and Charley seemed to stay busy. 
[According to the 1938 Polk directory 
this was Chales A. Brooks] 

I am struggling with my memory, 
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but I think the next establishment was 
the “Coffee An.” This was a good place 
to have lunch and hear the news from 
up and down the street. They served 
good chili, I remember. The next store 
was Mrs. Sather’s needlework shop. 
Mrs. Sather and daughter, Adelaine, 
ran the small shop. They worked beau- 
tiful embroidery and also made dresses 
and did alterations on clothing. 

A few steps further on, you would 
come to the Schooner Tavern. I didn’t 
know much about taverns in the thir- 
ties, but I remember, was it Harvey 
Ostrom (?), who used to stand out in 
front of the tavern greeting friends 
and just being congenial. On the 
corner, I’m told (I couldn't recall) 
Brewer Billie had an appliance store. 
Mary Kankkonen helped me out on 





this because she and her husband 
bought their first refrigerator from 
Mr. Billie. 

I must cross Duane Street now and 
remind you that the big, beautiful 
building on the corner was the Bank 
of Astoria, which later was bought by 
the United States National Bank of 
Oregon in 1937, I believe. This bank 
meant a lot to me because it was at 
that bank where I had my first real 
job since graduating from high school 
and a stint in Mr. Hogg’s business 
school. Mr. Grover Utzinger stopped 
by the “Press Shop” one day and asked 
me if I would like to come to work at 
the bank. I almost hugged him when 
I said yes! Mr. Utzinger tried me as 
his secretary, but after two days, we 
both knew I just was not cut out for 


HERI 


BUSINESSES ON THE EAST SIDE OF 12TH STREET BETWEEN COMMERCIAL AND DUANE 
STREETS, CA. 1936. SHOWN ARE THE CHILI BOWL WITH 5¢ HAMBURGERS, BROOKS 
BARBER SHOP AND THE ART NEEDLECRAFT AND BaBy SHOP 
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BUSINESSES IN THE ASTOR BUILDING N THE CORNER OF 12TH AND DUANE IN 
THE LATE 1930S OR EARLY 1940S. SHOWN ARE THE SCHOONER, M. D. KNUTSEN 
INSURANCE, THE Music SHop Stup10, THE NorTHWEST APPLIANCE Co. AND 
BREWER BILLieE LUMBER Co. 


secretarial work, so he suggested that 
I try the bookkeeping department. 
Mr. Hogg had instructed me on the 
Burroughs bookkeeping machine, 
so I was sure I could do that! At that 
time Helen Westersund was working 
on one of the Burroughs machines, so 
she was a good mentor for me. Before 
too long, Helen was promoted to the 
position of teller. | am sure she was the 
first female in Astoria to be given a job 
on the male-dominated teller’s row. 
Many of you will remember the 
following names: Grover Utzinger, 
Roy Salsberry, Mr. Gingrich, 
Bill Berg, George Andresen, and 
Helen Westersund. Rose Shaman was 
a bookkeeper before I went to work 
there. After Helen was made teller (a 
very good one too), Mary Wahl was 


ile? 


a 


hired to work on the books with me. 
I stayed at the bank until the fall of 
1939, but in the interim several other 
people were hired to help run the bank. 
Henry Puusti was the first Finnish 
speaking teller hired. Others hired to 
help run the bank were Charlie Birch, 
Arnold Mart, Roy Duoos, 
Elmer Puikkala, Iona Gimre, 
Helen Horton, and Irene Yost (secre- 
tary for Mr. Utzinger). 

Those were the days when the bank 
opened at 10:00 a.m. and closed at 3:00 
p.m. Of course, we all worked until 
the day’s paperwork was processed! 
Mr. Harry Burke, who was the Astoria 
Postmaster at that time, also had the 
title of President of the Bank of Astoria. 
He used to wander in once in a while 
and say “Hello” to all of us. Now that I 
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know more about banks and how they 
operate, I guess he was on the Board 
of Directors of the bank and Acting 
President of the bank. 

Catty-corner from the old Bank 
of Astoria, on 12" Street and Duane, 
was the Astoria Stationery Store. This 
store was owned by Pete Cosovich, 
and while Pete went gallivanting about 
town, his sister Anne, managed the 
shop and did a good job. In later years 
Pete became mayor of Astoria. 

Next to Astoria Stationery was the 
Hotel Elliott. I can still see Mr. Short 
standing outside in front of the hotel 
surveying the goings-on of the street 
crowd. I sort of remember that he 
smoked a big black cigar. All cigars 
were big and black to me. As you 
walked by the hotel, you would notice 
a big davenport and chairs in the lobby 
and there were always men sitting there 
watching the world go by. I gathered 
it was a hotel that catered to traveling 
men or salesmen. And NOW take a 
look at the newly restored Elliott Hotel 
which now caters to the elite of the 
world! What a beauty! 

Next door to the hotel was 
the Western Union, a small shop 
but a necessary one for the times. 
Of course, you must remember 
Walter “Peanuts” Lofgren who deliv- 
ered the telegrams that came in. I recall 
“Peanuts” wore a khaki uniform and 
one would see him all over town on 
his trusty delivery bicycle. Those were 
the days, eh?! 


Next to Western Union was Paulsen’s 
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Drug Store. I remember going in there 
to pick up prescriptions for my aunt, 
but my memory fades when I try to 
remember what the store was like. I 
think the prescription counter was on 
the back wall, manned by Mr. Paulsen 
and Mr. Berg. Mr. Paulsen had a son 
“Rich” who married Myrtle Anderson 
who used to work at the drug store. I 
guess she caught young “Rich’s” eye! 
We are now at the end of my block 
of Twelfth Street remembrances — but 
wait! —I have to jump across the street 
to say a few things about the Liberty. 
There were a number of pretty girls 
who sold tickets to the movies from 
the small ticket booth in front of the 
theater. Then at the door you gave 
your ticket to either Forrest Everett 


or Andy Klep. As I recall, they each 
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Tue Astoria BRANCH OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF OREGON, CA. 1940. 


wore blue and red uniforms. Then, if 
the seating section was dark, you were 
ushered to your seat by either Forrest or 
Andy. If you sat upstairs in the balcony, 
you found your own way up there. 
I loved that winding, lush, carpeted 
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ramp going up to the balcony! 
During the daytime you would see 
Mr. Backlund in his work clothing, 
wielding a big broom, picking up 
scraps people dropped or the wind 
blew in. I think possibly sons Gearhart 





Tue Horet Exxior ca. 1925 
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and was it Fred (?) who helped him 
keep things clean. I met Marva Jean, 
their sister, four or five years ago and 
she, very proudly, said that her family 
took care of the Liberty Theater many 
years ago. 

It just dawned on me that I don’t 
recall there being a concession stand 
in the theater back in the 30s. I do 
remember that after the movie, we 
would converge on the Liberty Grille 
and partake of their raisin pie (with 
sauce) or maybe hot chocolate. The 
booths filled up and everyone visited 
around and had fun. Wasn’t there 
a popcorn stand on the corner by 
Paulsen’s Drug Store? Was that the 
concession stand? 

I’m through with Twelfth Street 
between Commercial and Duane and 
I thank the visionaries and doers and 
lovers of the past who brought this 
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restoration into fruition. * 

Dorothy Boyle is an Astoria resident 
who has written more stories that will 
appear in future issues of the Cumtux 
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GEORGE ANDRESEN, Roy Duoos, AND CHARLIE BIRCH, CA. 1936-1937 
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An Affluent Lifestyle 





EXCERPTS FROM NELLIE FLAVEL’S 
1929 DIARY 


INTRODUCTION 

\ X JEN NELLIE Fiavet began this 
journal in 1929, she was seventy 
years old. Her parents, Capt. George 
and Mary Christina Boelling Flavel 
were dead, as was her sister Katie and 
her brother George. Most of the year 
was spent in San Francisco, California 
in an apartment. Several times a year, 
she made the trip to Astoria with 
Chris Carlson, her chauffeur, driving. 
Patricia Flavel, Nellie’s 16 year-old 
grandniece, stayed with her for most 
of 1929 as Pat’s mother, Elizabeth, 
the ex-wife of Harry Flavel, was ill. 
Pat’s young sister, Virginia, lived with 
their mother, but visited occasion- 
ally with Nellie. The death of Pat 
and Virginia’s brother, George, 17, in 
March from complications during a 
goiter operation, was a terrible shock to 
Nellie who was very fond of him. Pat’s 
half-siblings, Buddy (Harry Flavel Jr.) 
and Mary Louise Flavel were still small 
children and lived with Harry (Sr.) and 
their mother, his second wife, Florence 

Sherman Flavel. 
Nellie’s relatives in Astoria were 
a large contingent. She spent much 
time with them, going out to dinner, 
to movies and to church activities. 
Nellie’s maiden aunts, Sophie and 
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Eliza Boelling, (referred to as S & Ein 
the journal) lived in the house across 
Exchange Street where their parents, 
Conrad and Philippina Boelling had 
lived earlier. The two women also 
visited Nellie at her Seaside house. 
Other family members mentioned 
were descendants of Sophie and 
Eliza’s older sister, Wilhelmina, who 
married Moses Rogers. They included 
the Sibsons and the Cherrys. Nona 
is Wenona Callender Flavel, Nellie’s 
sister-in-law. Wenona’s sister was 
Annie Callender Dyer. Joe Dyer was 
Annie’s older son. 

David J. Ferguson was a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church from 192.4 
to 1937. 

Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Tee, Mrs. Bell 
and Mrs. Hustler were all members of 
the pioneer McKean family, long-time 
friends of the Flavels. 

Because Nellie lived much of the 
year in San Francisco, she hired maids 
in Astoria as she needed them. She 
often relied on Gusta (still unidenti- 


fied) who cooked for her on her trips 


Miss NELLI1£ FLAveL (1858-1933) AND 
HER GRANDNIECE PaTRICIA (1912— ). 
CA 1921 
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here, but other maids did not usually 
last very long. The 1930 census for 
Astoria lists in the household, Nellie, 
Patricia, and their maid, a 26 year-old 
divorced woman born in Oregon of 
Finnish and Swedish parents. She was 
(Sadie) Marie Windsor, the daughter 
of Jonas P. Carlson, a fish trapper, 
earlier the operator of a saloon and 
brothel. Sadie Marie, later married 
William Stanley. The other maids are 
still unidentified. 

Chris Carlson, Nellie’s chauffeur, 
grew up in Astoria. He worked for her 
throughout the year in San Francisco 
and Astoria. He had earlier served 
in World War I, and after Nellie’s 
death in 1933, he held the office of 


(Sapre) Marte CARLSON 


NE wie FI AVEL'S MAID IN 1929 AND 1930 


Clatsop County deputy sheriff and 
dog catcher. 

Some of the other people men- 
tioned in the journal are listed in the 
endnotes. 

Journal entries from dates Nellie 
was in San Francisco have been omit- 
ted here. Some changes have been 
made to update and correct spelling 
and grammar. 

Shy) (SA) 
March 17 Sunday-Seattle... 

We arrived here about 3:30 PM yes- 
terday and Harry [Flavel] telephoned 
to the school, and George came over 
in the evening about 6 o'clock. The 
doctor was here when he arrived, and 
we had made arrangements for him 
to go to the hospital today and rest up 
a few days before the operation. He is 
so lively and nervous that he does not 
keep still but a few minutes at a time. 
We are going to the Swedish Hospital 
with him about 2 oclock. I saw in the 
paper that Dr. Ferguson was going to 
preach here today at the Westminster 
church so Geo. and Pat and I had 
breakfast about 9:45 and then at 10:30 
left for church. We waited outside 
in the car until he arrived, with the 
Pinneos, and they came over to our 
car, and we went in with them and 
sat with them, and soon Harry & 
Florence arrived I had told Harry last 
night that Dr. F. was going to preach, 
but we were all up so late last night, 
that he told me not to wake them this 
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morning, so we had breakfast and left 
and they had to hire a taxi. It was very 
nice to hear him again. He sounds 
as brilliant as ever to me, even after 
hearing Dr. Campbell Morgan. We 
went to a show called Wild Orchids 


last evening, 


March I8 ... 

This morning Harry and Patricia 
and I went to the Moran School and 
got some things which George needed 
at the Hospital. We went on the 
nine-auto ferry to Bainbridge Island 
to Port Blakley and drove 7 miles to 
the school. The roads were dry and 
good and the weather fine and the 
drive lovely. Florence went shopping. 
When we came back we had some 
lunch, and then went to the hospital 
to see George, and take some things. 
He was cheerful and the radio was 
going which Chris left for him. We 
then went to Fredrick & Nelsons and 
left Harry to find Florence. Pat and 
I went in to Dr. Davidsons office to 
ask him about her pain in her leg. He 
had an x-ray taken of her two front 
teeth. George is to have his operation 
tomorrow morning at 8 o'clock. — 
The Fergusons are going with us to 
a show this evening and then to the 
Pinneos. 


May 4” 1929 San Francisco ... 

Since writing in this book, we have 
been through great sorrow. George 
had his operation on Tuesday the 19° 
and did not live through it. It is like a 
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Dr. Davin JAMEs FERFGUSON, 
PASTOR OF THE First PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 1924-1937 


dreadful dream to us. We left for home 
that night and reached there at 1:30 
am, Patricia and J alone in our house. 
It was too late for any one to meet us, 
and we had no girl in the house. The 
funeral was on Friday afternoon at 
our church. A very large one. People 
came from Portland and other places. 
He was buried in our lot next to my 
Father. Ellen Cherry was very kind 
and came to the house and brought or 
cooked meals for us, and we went to 
Florence and Harry’s for one meal, and 
to Maties twice and Harry and Bakes 
once, and several times to Sophies. 
We left for here on the 1°‘ of April 
the day after Easter. Nona [Flavel] 


te) 
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March 24, 1929 The Morning Astorian 


in Memoriam 


The passing of George Flavel, 17, son of Harry M. Flavel, of this city, at Seattle on 
-) Tuesday, March 19, marks a milestone in the history of one of the prominent pioneer 
é families of Astoria. 

The deceased was the third of his name, the great-grandson of Captain George Flavel, 
, pioneer shipping man of the Columbia river [sic], who played an important part in the 
( development of Astoria. Captain Flavel, among other activities, was one of the founders, 
( and the first president of the First National Bank of Astoria, and members of the Flavel 
( family have since played an important part in the direction of that institution. Harry 
4 M. Flavel, father of the deceased, is president of the bank at the present time. He is the 
| son of George C. Flavel, second of the line who died here a few years ago. 
; George Flavel, the third, was born in Astoria and was educated in the elementary 
_) schools here. During the past few years he has been attending the Moran preparatory 
_) school and junior college for boys at Bainbridge Island, Wa. It was while he was in 
? attendance at the school that an operation became necessary which resulted in his death. 
Surviving relatives of the deceased include his parents, his grandmother, Mrs. George 
4 C. Flavel; two great-aunts, Miss Nellie Flavel and Mrs. R. B. Dyers; a great uncle, C. 
( C. Callender; two sisters, Virginia and Patricia Flavel; a half sister, Mary Louise Flavel; and 
( a half brother, Harry Sherman Flavel. 
| Funeral services for the deceased were held Friday, March 22, at the First Presbyterian 
-) church with the large attendance and profusion of beautiful floral offerings testified to 
: the general regret as the passing of this scion of one of the old and prominent families 
_) of the community. 
Among those in attendance at the funeral were: Frank Moran and Joel Price, repre- 
4 senting the faculty of the Moran school and Messrs. Perham and Phillips, representing 
( the student body. 
3 Other out of town visitors at the funeral included: E. B. McNaughton, Mrs. E. 
( E. Heckburt, Miss Mary L. Heckburt, Mrs. H. Hosken, Howard Hosken and Ruth 
c Hosken. 
: The deceased was a member of the First Presbyterian church, of the Y.M.C.A., 
. Christian endeavor and DeMolay, He was a young man of pleasing and engaging 
_) personality, and death ended a career that promised to honorably carry on the tradi- 


) tions of his family. 
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came with us, and was down here a 
month. Left for home last Tuesday. 
We arrived here on the 2" of April, 
and about noon that day our car 
turned over in trying to pass a car 
which had a trailer, and we got into 
soft gravel on the side of the road. We 
were none of us hurt severely tho’ Pat’s 
knee was cut pretty badly as she has 
to see the doctor nearly every day to 
have it dressed. It is almost well now. 
Nona and Chris and I were bruised. 
We were five miles from Oakland. A 
lot of people came in cars, and from 
farm houses. Chris could not get out 
first, until the suitcases were lifted off 
of his legs. He got out and stood on 
the top and lifted us out and the men 
below reached up and lifted us down, 
and then they all got together and 
lifted the car up on to its wheels, and 
after the things were put back in their 
places, we all climbed in and went to 
Oakland, and filled up gas and oil. All 
the windows on one side were broken 
out. We drove to Willows and saw a 
doctor who dressed Patricia’s knee. We 
came on to San Francisco, and arrived 
at 7 PM. We exchanged our car and 
got a beautiful one, the same as the 
other but a 1930 model. 

We have lived very quietly the 
last month as we have felt too bad 
for going places. I have almost got 
nervous prostration. It seems as if 
the whole world was in a strange and 
upset condition. Will Sibson died 
about two weeks ago, and we seem to 
do nothing but write letters in answer 
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to letters of condolence, and to write 
them ourselves. Mary Sibson has been 
in bed ever since he died. Elizabeth 
had a relapse after going home from 
the hospital and she could not be told 
about George for two weeks. She had 
scarlet fever after going home from the 
hospital. She is very unhappy now. I 
saw her today and she left for Fresno 
this afternoon in her little car with 
Newell driving. She wants to stay away 
tomorrow for it is Harry’s and George’s 


birthday. 


Summer 
June 13 Crescent City 7: A.M. ... 

Left San Francisco yesterday morn- 
ing at 7 o'clock and arrived here last 
night at 8:30. It seemed to be foggy 
this morning but we are going to start 
at once. Had a lovely drive yesterday 
though it was hot some of the way. 
Had lunch at a coffee shop at Willette 
which was good. We are at the Hotel 
Lauf, a good one. 


June I4 Friday, Astoria ... 

We came through from Crescent 
City home, via Gold Beach, 
Wetterborn, (a ferry) to North Bend, 
Marshfield to Glasgow, ferry, to 
Reedsport thence to Drain, Eugene, 
etc. and through Portland, home. No 
one knew we were coming, so Chris 
had to get the key to the back door and 
light us up and let us in. We arrived 
home at 1:30 A. M. and were glad to 
get in bed. I am sleepy now so am 


going to bed. 
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June 15%” Saturday ... 

We had breakfast yesterday morn- 
ing at Sophie’s and lunch and dinner. 
We did some straightening up of the 
house too. It commenced to rain but 
not hard. Today is pretty stormy and 
the storm signals are up. I cooked 
breakfast tho’ Ed made the fire in 
the kitchen stove. Gusta came at 8:30 
this morning to help clean house. She 
cleaned the library and it looks very 
nice, but the curtains are down. They 
will be done Monday or Tuesday. 
Chris washed the windows on the 
outside and Gusta did the inside. 

The soldiers are down at Camp 
Clatsop and it seems pretty bad to 
have it rain so hard. I cooked lunch 
and washed all the dishes and put them 
away. Patricia did a lot of work. I paid 
Gusta four dollars today. Pat’s room 
has all the furniture taken out and it 
was cleaned and the man will dye the 
carpet on Monday. We had dinner at 
Harry’s tonight, and had a nice dinner. 
We went in to call on Ellen and Mary 
after we left Harry's. Mary looks very 
thin. I am feeling very better in health, 
but was pretty tired today after house- 
cleaning. Hada caller today who looks 
very thin. The children are pretty, and 
are growing fast. 


June 18 - Tuesday ... 

Sunday we went to church both 
morning and evening and was glad 
to hear our minister again and see 
our friends and acquaintances. It has 
poured rain and stormed Sunday, 
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Monday and today two ships were 
in distress off the bar, but one finally 
got in after the passengers were taken 
off; the other one is going to pieces, 
tho’ the Capt. is still aboard. It is too 
rough to get him now, but the others 
were all taken off. We work hard each 
day as we are still cleaning house and 
have no maid but Gusta comes some 
days and cooks dinner also for us. We 
had dinner at Sophie’s tonight. -The 
Astoria Savings Bank failed; today it is 
closed. It is a dreadful thing for Astoria 
and for us all. Everything seems to hit 
Astoria but we hope we have reached 
the worst and that things will soon 
begin to improve. 


June 20” ... 

Weare still busy cleaning house and 
very tired. We have done some shop- 
ping today for we needed some clothes 
for warm weather as we expect to go 
East next week. Winnie Gunn starts 
for California tomorrow morning as 
Terry is very ill and I hardly think they 
expect him to live till she arrives. 


June 21° Friday ... 

Terry McKean died this morning, 
and Winnie had already started when 
the news came, so they sent word to 
her in Portland, but she concluded to 
go on. I went to Mrs Tee’s this evening 
and Polly was there as she had been 
there all day. Eliza went with me. We 
took the Bells home. Mrs Prael was 
there when we went there. Stella was 
also there. Today the weather has been 
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: STEAMER WRECKED ON PEACOCK SPIT 
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lovely, and we have cleaned house. This 
afternoon I took Ellen and Mary for 
a drive around the loop, via Youngs 
River Falls. I hada telegram from Alice 
Sterling this morning, telling me she 
expected to be in New York when we 
go East. I hope the weather will not be 
too hot when we go. 


June 27 Thursday... 
Just left Boise Idaho. It has been 
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CAPT. JOHNSON STAYS WITH HIS ILL-FATED LAUREL 
Steamship’s Officer Stands Lone Watch 
As Huge Waves Pound Wrecked Liner On Beach Sand. 


OWNERS SEND ORDER TO ABANDON VESSEL 
But Skipper Hasn’t Received Message, Wind and Waves Preventing 

Huddled in the wireless shack above the bridge, Captain Louis Johnson master of 
the ill-fated steamship Laurel was standing a lone watch on what remained of the 8000 
ton States Line steel freighter as darkness fell last night. Sleepless since the freighter, 
stricken by a disabled rudder as she was pulling away from the Columbia river for the 
) east coast, crashed onto the beach north of the north jetty to the Columbia river and 
broke her back on the grinding sands. Captain Johnson is doing what he conceives to be 


the duty of a shipmaster in fully protecting the interests of the owners of the craft. 


Thinking of Salvage. 

“He’s thinking about salvage,” said members of the last group of six men taken from 
the vessel in discussing Johnson’s refusal to leave the ship. “He thinks she will drive 
right up to dry land and he is going to be there to hold her for the owners” they added. 
Shipping men here say that if Johnson left the vessel she would be subject to claim of 
_) the first to board her and hold possession. 





...continued on page 47 
almost a week since I wrote in this 
book. Saturday afternoon we took 
Florence and the children and Nona 
to the Camp at Clatsop, where there 
are three thousand soldiers, to see the 
parade and sham battle. It was a beau- 
tiful day and there were thousands of 
people sitting on the grass. It was a 
wonderful sight but I do not want to 
see any more sham battles as they are 
... Continued on page 26 
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A TYPICAL KITCHEN 
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FLORENCE Horton's KITCHEN IN THE DUPLEX ON THE GROUNDS OF THE PAcIFIC POWER AND © 


COMPRESSOR ON TOP, AND THE KITCHEN QUEEN MIXER WITH ACCESSORIES READY FOR MAKID 
FAMILY LIVED HERE FOR ABOUT THIRTY YEARS. [HE PHOTO BY R. A. HORTON WAS TA 
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IT PLANT ON Youncs Bay. NoTE THE ELECTRIC Hor POINT RANGE, THE REFRIGERATOR WITH 
PIES, CAKES AND BISCUITS. A CAN OF SNOWDRIFT LARD IS NEAR HER RIGHT ARM. ‘THE HORTON 
NON JANUARY 12, 1937. SEE PAGES 48 AND 49 FOR TWO MORE VIEWS OF THIS KITCHEN. 
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SHAM BATTLE AT CAMP CLATSOP, CA. 1930S 


...Continued from page 23 


too realistic. Monday night Pat and I 
went to the Liberty to see the Pagan 
with Ramon Navarro. | did not think 
much of the morals of it. 

Sunday we went to church and 
Sunday School. After church in the 
morning we went with the Fergusons’ 
home to see the baby. Bill had him out 
in the yard. We went in the house a few 
minutes and they brought the baby in. 
He is a smart little fellow but looks 
exactly like his father, fair and fat. 

Monday we still worked cleaning 
house etc but Gusta cooked dinner 
for us. Tuesday at 1 PM. Nona had us 
and May, Ellen, Eliza and Florence to 
lunch at the Astoria Hotel. In the eve- 
ning we had dinner at Sophie’s, all but 
Florence, and afterward Pat, Eliza and 
I went to Rose-Caucen Reed’s Recital, 
at the high school. It was unusually 
good and the house was packed. 

Yesterday morning we left on the 
train for Portland and left there at 6:10 
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last evening. We had a good night on 
the train. We both slept in the lower 
berth. We have a compartment. It is 
not too hot yet. We are comfortable. 
Had lunch with Mr McNaugton at 
the hotel yesterday. We had a room 
for the afternoon at the Portland and 
had a good rest. Ted Cherry came to 
Portland yesterday on the train with 
us and went home last night. We saw 
him in the depot in the evening as his 
train left five minutes ahead of ours. 
All the family came to the train in 
Astoria to see us off. Even Matie and 
Scotty were there. Sophie was the only 
one not present. 

Chris brought us up in the car. A 
milk wagon crashed against our fender 
when the car was standing in front of 
our door waiting for us. Orwick is go- 
ing to put concrete walks around our 
house while we are gone. It will cost 
$380.00 but I am afraid to leave the 
old wooden walks any longer. We are 
nearing Glenn Ferry now. Passed Boise 
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where I mailed a letter to Harry. 


Aug. 24 Friday... 

I did not have time to write much 
on Wednesday as I had to go to Prayer 
Meeting. Harry came in on business 
and kept me, but he took us to church 
in his auto so we arrived on time and 
I played the organ. 

When we arrived in Astoria on the 
24 at noon, Harry and Chris went 
there to meet us, and the weather was 
good and has been good ever since we 
came home. It was nice to be home 
again. Eliza was at our house and 
told us we were to come up to lunch, 
which we did. Thursday morning 
Florence telephoned and asked me if 
I did not want to go to Eugene to a 
Pioneer Celebration, called the "Sunset 
Trail," and so Pat and I took her and 
the children and Susanne. We started 
that afternoon about 3 PM. Before we 
went we took a run to Gearhart to see 
Father Otto who was there but was 
leaving on Friday. He was pleased to 
see us. I took Sophie & Eliza with us to 
Gearhart. When we got back, Florence 
was ready. We arrived in Eugene at 
the Sherman's at 11:30 P. M. Mary 
Louise behaved well, but little Buddy 
was restless and had to drink every 5 
minutes. We stayed at the Sherman's, 
but Susanne and Mrs. Sherman’s niece 
slept across the street. We went to see 
the parade Friday morning and it was 
fine. I took the Sherman's and all but 
the baby and Susanne to dinner at the 
Eugene Hotel. We took Mary Louise 


home after the dinner and got Mrs. 
Sherman’s niece as she had stayed with 
Susanne and the baby, and all went 
to the pageant. It was outdoors in the 
stadium and was a wonderful affair. I 
haven't time to describe it. It took us 
a long time to find our car when the 
performance was over. The seats were 
two dollars each. 

Saturday morning we drove to 
town. Florence went first and called 
on some of her friends and took the 
children as they had never seen them. 
When they came back, we went to 
town and saw the parade for Saturday 
forming but left early to get our driver 
and start for home. We left at 2:30 and 
came by way of Hillsboro, and there 
tried a new road to avoid Portland and 
come out on the highway by the golf 
links, but we were lost in the woods for 
quite a time before we came to where 
some people were camping and finally 
told us we were on the right road. We 
reached home about 10 PM and were 
glad to get into our beds and rest. 

Sunday morning Pat and I went to 
church. We had dinner at Sophie's. 
There was no evening service. On 
Monday at 8 ovclock a girl came to 
work and she does pretty well. Gusta 
came and helped clean the guest 
room, hall and stairs on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, I took the two women and 
went to Seaside and stayed all day and 
cleaned the house and Chris trimmed 
the hedge and Patricia cut grass. 

That afternoon I had a letter from 
Elizabeth who said Virginia had cut 
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Jor DYER IN UNIFORM, SISTER 
WINONA, MOTHER ANN CALLENDER 
DYER AND BROTHER CURTIS, CA. I919 


her foot with a piece of glass (on top 
of the foot) and had blood poisoning. 
Tonight I sent a telegram to E. and 
asked after her. She said the doctor 
thought there was something in the 
wound as it is still running. If it is not 
all right by Monday, he will lance it, 
but V. feels pretty well. 

Yesterday Florence had a card party 
for Genevieve Thompson who is to 
marry Joe Dyer. I went at 4 o'clock to 
the tea and Patricia helped to serve. It 
was a very pretty tea and the refresh- 
ments were delicious. 

Today I called on Maja Allen as 
her father died last week, but she had 
gone to her mothers so I did not see 
her. Last evening Pat and I went to the 
Liberty to see The Trial of Mr Bellamy. 
It was good. The Fergusons were 
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there and brought us home. They left 
today for Portland as he preached in 
Mizpah Church, Sunday, and then on 
Monday, they go to visit the Robinsons 
at Wauna Lake. 


Aug. 34 Saturday... 

Today we went to Seaside after 
an early lunch and got home about 
5 oclock. Patricia played tennis with 
Marjorie [Halderman], and then 
Marjorie had to go home as they were 
having company to dinner. Patricia 
then called up Gabrielle, and she and 
Larry came to the bowling alley, and 
met her and they played a game or two, 
and afterwards the girls came home 
with her a little while and then on our 
way home, we took them home. 

I promised May Miller flowers for 
the church, but forgot all about it, 
but when we came home we found 
her and gave her plenty of hydrangeas 
and shasta daisies. Had a telegram 
from Elizabeth and she said the doc- 
tor lanced V’s foot but found only an 
abcess, nothing foreign in it, and she 
is getting along all right. 


Aug. 6 Tuesday Seaside... 

We came down here today for a few 
days and brought Sophie and Eliza 
with us. The weather is lovely, but I 
am not happy here. I look for George 
to come in all the time. Patricia I think 
is enjoying herself. She bowled today 
and she played tennis this evening with 
John Halderman. 

Chris went home tonight, but Elsie 
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is here though she is going to Portland 
tomorrow for a few days. I have had a 
nice room made for her upstairs in the 
attic. She is out this evening and I am 
waiting for her to come in. 

Sunday morning Dr. McMartin 
preached in our church. Yesterday 
we heard that Laura Fox and Mr 
Hutchinson were married in Chehalis. 
Iam very glad for Laura’s sake as there 
has been a fearfully long wait for some 
reason. Last night we went to see His 
Captive Woman with Milton Sells and 
Dorothy McKael, but I did not care 
much for it. 

Today James Allen dyed our hall 
carpet and also the stairs and it cost 
$55.00. He came last night and said he 
was coming today so Pat had to stay 
home till he was through, for I had 
to come down here to meet Orwick. 
I spent a good deal of money on this 
place and I do not know why. 


Aug. 7‘? Wednesday, Seaside ... 

Elsie left on the nine o'clock bus 
for Astoria and we went down to the 
Warren Hotel for lunch and had a very 
good one but paid a dollar a plate. The 
weather has been lovely. Sophie cooked 
supper and I set the table and washed 
the dishes and brought in wood. 
Sophie & Eliza went to call on Allie 
at Gearhart, but I did not go. E. and I 
called on Mrs Tuttle and Nancy came 
there while we were there. Orwick 
made the walk to the gate in one day, 
today. Yesterday he finished the girls’ 


room upstairs in the attic in one day. 
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We are not going home tomorrow as 
S. & E. expected to stay longer than 
tomorrow and Patricia is delighted. 


Aug. 15 Thursday Seaside ... 

We stayed here till Saturday and then 
spent Sunday, Monday and Tuesday at 
home [in Astoria] and came back here 
Wednesday afternoon. We are going 
home tomorrow after-noon. Florence, 
Nona and I gave a family dinner at 
Bywater, on Tuesday evening. There 
were 12 of us, and it was very nice, 
but I thought of George being with 
us at the dinner last year and I always 
miss him. The three Cherry boys were 
there and Matie, Babe, Sophie & Eliza 
and Pat, Nona, Florence, Harry and 
myself. That day there had been a 
crowd of people there. Mr Haller said 
there had been 65 people to eat and 
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they were just swamped. Elsie came 
back from Portland Saturday and sent 
word she was not well, so came Sunday 
morning. On Tuesday went again to 
see Dr. [Samuel A.] Kleger in Astoria, 
and on Wednesday brought another 
girl and she came down here with 
us, and seems pretty good. I called at 
Mrs Heckberts today and showed her 
George’s pictures. I left them with her 
until tomorrow morning. 


Aug. 16 Friday Seaside... 

Last night at 12:30 the telephone 
rang and I went to it. It was Elsie 
asking for Marie so I went to the attic 
and wakened her. It seems her mother 
was taken sick and Elsie was coming 
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down to take her home so she dressed 
and waited for Elsie to come. We went 
back to bed and the girl went home, 
but after seeing her mother who had a 
heart attack and giving her medicine 
and getting Elsie to stay with her, 
she came back and slipped in quietly 
before daylight, and was ready to do 
her work today. 

We all came home this afternoon, 
and Pat and I went to Mrs Kincaid’s 
to dinner, as she had invited us before. 
Had a nice dinner. Marie went home, 
but expects to be here in the morning. 
Mrs Heckbert came over to the house 
at Seaside, this morning and brought 
a young man with her named Edward 
Lewell, who seemed nice. It is late so I 
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am going to retire. 


Aug. 20% Tuesday Seaside ... 

We came down here again this 
afternoon. It is raining a little, and 
seems like winter, but we are comfort- 
able. S. & E. are with us. Marjorie H. 
[Halderman] is here this evening and 
she and Pat are playing ping pong. 
Tomorrow we expect to have company 
SO we want to go to bed. Mr. & Mrs. H. 
have just come for Marjorie. We had 
a minister by the name of Hammer, 
Sunday. He is a United Brethern and 
Dr. F. taught him at Philomath. This 
evening the latter came down here to 
the Kiwanis Club, and all the family 
were with him, but of course, looking 
at the ocean. 


Aug. 23'¢ Wednesday ... 

We had Harry & his family and 
Nona and Mr Gordon here to din- 
ner. The women and children came 
down in Nona’s car and spent the 
afternoon. Harry brought Mr Gordon 
at six oclock. When they went home, 
Chris drove Nona’s car and she rode 
with him. 

Yesterday, I had the Ferguson fam- 
ily to lunch at Bywater and after lunch 
we came down to our house. Mrs F. 
came in our car with us. The poor little 
baby was sick and fretted a good deal 
tho’ he would laugh and wave his hand 
at times. He threw up and then felt 
better. He is usually such a happy baby, 
but he is cutting teeth and certainly felt 
pretty sick. Mrs F. held him while the 
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others were in the dining room for tea 
but finally I got him to come to me, so 
she could go and eat. 

This morning we bowled, and 
Pat got a very high score, 241 and 
my highest was 153, which was fine 
for me. She is at the alley again this 
afternoon. We are starting home pretty 
soon. Yesterday, we saw Mrs Gauld 
& Isabella at Gearhart at Haller’s 
Bywater. 


Aug., 24 Saturday Astoria ... 
Yesterday we came home about 
6 o'clock. Today we went to Harry’s 
house and sorted out some of George's 
clothes and brought them down here to 
send to Clarence Post. It was very sad 
but it had to be done. This afternoon I 
saw Dr Spalding and he looked in my 
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nose and said that Dr Hull’s operations 
had been a fine one, perfectly straight 
and clear. This evening we have been 
to the Liberty to see Frozen River, with 
Rin Tin [Tin]. I did not care for the 
picture, but the dog is wonderfully 
intelligent. 


Aug. 27” Tuesday Seaside ... 

We came here this forenoon, and 
the weather is beautiful. Called on 
Mrs McGregor this afternoon. She 
was very pleased to see us. Went to 
see Dr Spalding again yesterday and 
he examined my eyes and says | am 
safe. He is getting new glasses for me. 
Says the cataracts are benign and will 
not cause me serious trouble. 

Sunday went with the Fergusons 
to dinner at the Cottage Sea room. 
Bill was also there. The baby was still 
ill so Bernice stayed home with him. 
Yesterday we brought Mrs. Kincaid 
down to Bywater to lunch and then 
down here but went home about 5 
PM. She and Pat went to the Liberty 
last night. 


Astoria, Sept. 6" Friday ... 

We are expecting to start for 
California tomorrow morning and I 
have a terrible cold in my head but I 
am hoping to sleep it off. We have been 
quite gay lately. On Thursday the 29°, 
the three Cherry's had a dinner party 
for all the relatives but principally for 
a farewell party for Pat and myself. It 
was given at Mrs Houston’s house as 
she was not here. We all came up from 
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Seaside but S. & E. stayed here, and 
Pat and I went back in the evening 
and took Polly Bell with us to stay all 
night, and we all came home the next 
afternoon. We have been to several 
shows lately. Tuesday night we went 
to Florence's to dinner. Last night [we] 
took the Fergusons to the hotel here, 
and all went to the show afterwards. 


Tonight had dinner at Sophie's. 


San Francisco Sept. II"? Wednesday ... 

We left home on Saturday morn- 
ing at about 7 o'clock and came via 
Tillamook, Newport and Corvallis 
We called on the Shermans, and then 
went on to Drain and from there to 
Marshfield where we stayed all night 
at the Chandler hall which has poor 
rooms but the meals seemed good. 
Left the next morning down the coast, 
and went as far as Willits and stayed 
there until about 9 the next morning 
and then came on to San Francisco, 
arriving about 3:30 PM on Monday, 
Admission Day, which was a holiday. 
Our apt. was ready for us and we were 
pleased to get into it again. Miss Fish 
had us to dinner that night and I sent 
Marie to the little cafe on this block. 


Christmas 

Astoria- Dec. 27” ... 

We left San Francisco on Friday the 
20° at 7 A.M. and went to Alameda 
and called for Virginia, and started 
about 8 o'clock for the north at noon. 
‘The weather was fine and roads good 
all the way. Came over the Siskyous, 
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and there was no snow. Did not stop 
at Yreka. We had dinner at Medford 
and then concluded to drive on until 
we were very tired. When we got into 
a great deal of fog we began to feel 
uneasy and were also afraid of getting 
into deep water, for the roads had been 
covered with water some places, but 
it seemed to have gone down by the 
time we reached the places where it 
had been. Chris got sleepy and tired 
soon after leaving Roseburg but he was 
determined to drive on. Finally when 
we reached Creswell he had to stop 
and get a cup of strong coffee at a little 
restaurant along the road, and then he 
felt better and we drove on to Eugene 
and arrived there at 1:30 A.M. We went 
to the Osbourne Hotel and were glad 
to get nice comfortable rooms and go 
to bed. We slept till 7 A.M. and then 
had breakfast and at 8 o'clock started 
for home. We could not telephone to 
Astoria because the lines were down as 
there had been a storm. 

We arrived at 2:30 in the afternoon 
and found Marie here, but she did 
not answer the doorbell for some 
time as she seemed to be sitting at 
the telephone (her usual place). Eliza 
had told her we would have dinner at 
their house on Sunday so she had not 
bought provisions as I told her to do, 
but Chris went downtown and bought 
vegetables and meat for dinner and Pat 
and Virginia were so hungry that she 
had to open a can of beans and heat 
them and make them some cocoa. 


We had dinner about 6 o'clock. All of 


our things were here A few packages 
came afterwards, I believe. The family 
were so surprised to find us here at that 
hour. Such a very quick trip. — Byrdie 
arrived in the evening early. 

The next morning Dalgity brought 
the tree and sat it up in the music 
room. It is a pretty tree and the two 
girls decorated it. Dalgity put on the 
lights. It looked beautiful. The fam- 
ily all brought their presents for each 
other and there were heaps under the 
tree. We had fifteen to dinner that 
night including Scotty, Mary Louise 
and Buddy. They all behaved pretty 
well. I mean the children. Gusta was 
here to help Marie, and I had the 
ham baked at a restaurant and it was 
delicious. Sophie made rolls which 
we had hot and cooked the tomatoes. 
We had fruit cocktails which Ellen 
assisted Marie in making. Candied 
sweet potatoes cooked by Gusta and 
nice mashed Irish potatoes, nice head 
lettuce salad, celery, olives, cranberry 
sauce, etc. Matie brought a “birthday” 
cake for it was her birthday. We had ice 
cream and a rich plum pudding made 
by Mrs Wheatly in San Francisco, with 
two kinds of sauce. Everyone praised 
the dinner to no end and heartily. 


Astoria Dec. 28” ... 

We all received “beaucoup” cadeaux. 
On Monday evening we went to the 
church to the children’s Sunday School 
entertainment. Mary Louise spoke the 
opening piece and did well, and looked 
pretty. The children did not act as if 
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they had been trained for there was 
no discipline, but of course, Betsy W. 
[Wootton] did not have much time 
to drill them as she was so busy in 
school. 

Sunday afternoon we went to the 4 
oclock service, a concert by Mrs Reed’s 
choir. It was very good and a large 
audience tho’ the weather was terrific, 
raining and blowing. Harry happened 
to call to see us and so he took us in 
his auto and came for us when church 
was out tho’ we could hardly find the 
car it was so dark and stormy. We went 
to church in the morning of course 
and were glad to hear the minister 
once more. 

Wednesday, (Christmas Day.) 
Patricia, Virginia, Mrs. Annie Dyer, 
Wenona and myself were invited to 
Harry’s house to dinner. Had a nice 
dinner and saw their tree and presents 
etc. 

Thursday we had a good dinner 
at noon and had Winnie come in 
for lunch. In the evening I got some 
dinner for us as Marie was out. That 
evening we went to the Liberty to see 
Sweetie. Part was good, but the whole 
show was long. We went at seven 
and did not get home until after ten 
oclock. On Tuesday just as part of us 
were dressed for dinner, the Fergusons 
and Mrs. Chase and Billie came to 
call and we had a great deal of electric 
light in the house and had the furnace 
going and a large tree with many lights 
in the hall, yard, and a fuse suddenly 
blew out and we were left in darkness. 
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Patricia came downstairs in her dinner 
dress, but her hair was not done yet, 
and she and Dr. F. went downstairs 
and put a new fuse in. Just then Chris 
came and stood on a box with Dr. F. 
and broke through but no one was 
hurt. Little Billie was wondering about 
all the darkness. 

Last night we stayed home and 
Mrs. Kincaid came over. A number of 
people have called on us, and received 
more cards than ever before. Over 
sixty. [he weather has been very foggy 
for the last two days, but no rain. 

This morning, I went to the bank 
and attended to my books etc, and 
asked Mr. Gordon to invest $20,000 
for me. I then went to see Dr. Spalding 
and he says my eyes have not changed 
since I went away and he does not 
think they will. 

This afternoon, John Halderman 
and Patricia went to the Tennis Club 
at the Tides and had some games. The 
weather was nice for the fog cleared 
away and the sun came out. I took 
Mrs. Gunn and Virginia to Seaside. 

The house looked all right. It 
seemed cold, of course, but soon 
warmed up when the fire was made in 
the fireplace. The piano was notas bad 
as might be expected. The grass had 
grown and the trees too. Our tree had 
fallen across the path to the arbor. 

Seaside looked very quiet. We took 
a walk and went toward the Tides, and 
then Chris overtook us and we were 
glad to ride, because we were tired. 
We went down and watched John and 
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Patricia play awhile and then we came 
home, and John & Pat came later. 

We saw many clam diggers on the 
beach and we bought some from a 
Mrs. Boyle, who keeps a little shop on 
Broadway. She was a Parker girl and 
she said she had just returned from 
her brother Charlie’s funeral. She feels 
very badly over his sudden death in an 
auto accident. 

I gave Winnie some of the clams 
and they were very good. We had ours 
for dinner tonight. I received a lot of 
mail today and two letters from Polly. 
We can not play our radio tonight for 
it seems to be out of order. I must see 
the dentist if I can, before I go back to 
San Francisco. 


Astoria Dec. 29% ... 
This morning it was very raw and 
cold and we wore our fur coats to 


church. The choir did very well with 
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Mrs Reed’s leadership. She also sang 
with them as there was very few in 
the choir. 

Harry and Florence came to church 
and brought me home. The girls 
preferred to walk. We went in the auto 
and drove around the point and on the 
dock. Marjorie Halderman went to 
church with us and had dinner with 
us also. The Fergusons all came to see 
us as Bernice and the baby are going 
home tomorrow, and the Fergusons 
are going up with them. Nona came in 
after they left, and then Harry came. 
It commenced to rain pretty hard but 
we wanted to go to the hotel to dinner 
so Harry took us in his auto. We saw 
several people at dinner in the hotel 
whom we knew and they all shook 
hands and seemed glad to see us. After 
dinner, we walked to the Wievsicks’ 
and stayed until it was time to go to 


church. 
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We had a queer service tonight. First 
a number of country boys and girls 
from the Netel Grange filed in onto 
the platform with all sorts of instru- 
ments including a drum and played 
popular music: “Marie,” “Smiling Irish 
Eyes,” etc. One felt like dancing. After 
they left, Miss Olsen sang a solo which 
was a little better than usual. Her high 
notes were good. 

Dr. F. then preached on a number 
of different subjects, answering ques- 
tions. First on the holy communion, 
and told how the Catholics believed 
in transubstantiation, that is that the 
wafers and wine were really the body 
and blood of Christ. He also talked on 
race suicide, and told how the Catholic 
population was increasing so much 
more rapidly than the Protestant. Also 
how the colored races are increasing so 
much more than the white races. 

This afternoon, I managed to get 
the radio going and heard Dr Ferguson 
give two book reviews. I get so sleepy 
every evening, when I try to write. I 
received a diary from Carrie Morton 
for a Christmas present and must 
commence to write in it on the first 
of January. 

We took all of our presents upstairs 
this morning and will put them away 
tomorrow. Virginia's face is quite 
broken out in pimples and I want to 
take her to the doctor tomorrow. I 
imagine she does not eat the correct 
food, but I do not know just what is 
the trouble. I am getting so sleepy that 
I must stop writing. 
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This is the last day of 1929. How 
strange it seems that another year 
with all its joys and sorrows is gone. It 
seemed sometimes as if the sorrow was 
almost more than I would bear, but 
still we always can stand things which 
seem when they come are too terrible 
to live through, but the back seems 
to be fitted to the burden. What will 
this year bring forth? We hope that if 
we live through it, we may have been 
able to do some thing to help others, 
and improve myself as there is much 
room for improvement. 

This morning I went to the bank, 
and attended to some investments, and 
went to see Dr Vaughn, but he could 
not find any thing to be done on my 
teeth, excepting to file between two 
front teeth, for one bled very often, but 
he said it was not pyrrhea, but some 
sharp edge made it bleed. 

I have been doing some packing, 
and we went to see about Marie’s 
ticket, to San Francisco, and we found 
we could not buy it here, but will send 
her to Portland and she can buy it 
there. Will send her on Friday morning 
and she can leave that evening from 
Portland. 

We expect also to leave on Friday 
morning in the auto. Ellen Cherry 
leaves on the train on Thursday morn- 
ing. Mrs. Ryrie also goes with her. 

Yesterday I went to see Mrs. Tee 
and Mrs. Hustler. Mrs. T. still is laid 
up, with her knee. She fell about five 


weeks ago. She can walk a little around 
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Exiza JANE McKean HUSTLER AT 95 YEARS OF AGE. EMIGRATED FROM ILLINOIS IN 
1847 AND MOVED TO ASTORIA IN 1848. (B. DEc. 2, 1834—D. JUNE 16, 1935) 


the house. Mrs. Hustler looks well, but 
smaller than ever. She is 95 I believe 
now. Tonight we were to have gone 
to Matie’s to supper, but she received 
a cable this morning that her uncle 
James Gregory of Honolulu had died 
in the hospital this morning, so of 
course, the supper was off. I went up to 
see her today, and she feels very bad, for 
she had been always very fond of him, 
and he had been here to see her, and 
she had visited him in Honolulu. It has 
poured down rain all day to-day. 
This evening we went to see Gloria 
Swanson in the Transgressions. It was 
well acted, but a queer kind of a plot, 
to make everybody so unhappy. We 
have not been to the cemetery yet 
for the weather has been so cold and 
damp, but are anxious to go before we 
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go back to San Francisco. 

Yesterday I took Virginia to see Dr. 
Fulton and he said that she has ring 
worms. Must have come from playing 
with a cat. She found one when they 
moved to the new apartment, and 
took it in the house. We have to be so 
careful to not get them from Virginia, 
as they are very contagious. 

We are to go toa family dinner par- 
ty at Sophie’s tomorrow evening. This 
evening the dreadful old Scotsman, 
J. F. called up on the telephone and 
I answered. He says he is going to 
California and will come to see us. I 
shall try to look out for his visit. 

Virginia and I are each writing in 
our diaries for the last time this year. 
We both want to make some good 
resolutions, but we never seem to keep 
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them. If my health is so I can do so. 
I want to try to keep my music up a 
little every day. Secondly, I want to 
go outdoors every day and walk and 
exercise. Thirdly, I want to try to get 
up in time for Sunday School. I am 
sorry I have neglected this book so 
often, and will try to write every day 
in my new one. I only commenced this 
one in February, Lincoln’s birthday. 
It is getting late. — eleven o'clock 
now, and it is time to stop writing so 
will say “good-bye” old year so full of 
sadness. 


Nellie F. 1929 *& 


Notes: 


June. 21—Mrs. Prael may have been 
Agnes S., wife of Richard, who lived next 
door to the George C. Flavel House on 
ts” Street in 1920. 

June. 27—Rose Caucen Reed was a 
vocal teacher in Portland in 1930. 

Aug. 2-The Andrew Robinsons were 
great grandparents of Martha Lovell 
who owned a car dealership in Astoria, 
Robinson Motors, in the building recently 
vacated by Lum’s Auto on the southeast 
corner of 16” & Exchange, across the 
street from the Heritage Museum. 

Aug. 7—Emma L. Tuttle lived on the 
south Prom in Seaside in 1930, a widow, 
63 years old, the wife of Dr. Jay Tuttle, 
a state senator in 1905. In 1920, she was 
the social secretary of the Red Cross in 
Astoria. 

Aug. 15—Theodore Haller was a music 
teacher in Astoria who also owned the 


Bywater Tea Shop on Smith Lake. 
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Aug. 2—Maja Allen, a violinist 
trained in Denmark, was the wife of 
John T. Allen. Her father, Torvald 
Frederiksen, was a piano tuner and 
musician in Astoria. 

Aug. 3—Marjorie Halderman and 
her brother John were descendants of 
John Hobson, a former custom's collec- 
tor. Their father was Astoria postmaster 
in 1930. 

Aug. 3—May Miller was the daughter 
of August Spexarth, and was active in 
helping to preserve the Flavel House. 
She lived across 8” Street from the Flavel 
House. 

Aug. 16—Mrs. Kincaid was probably 
Rachel Kincaid who was co-owner of 
radio station KFJI and lived in the 
Spexarth Apartments across the street 
from the Flavel House. 

Aug. 23—Samuel Gordon was a long- 
time officer of the First National Bank of 
Astoria that Nellie’s father, Capt. George 
Flavel, founded. 

Aug. 23—Mrs. Alice Gauld and 
her daughter Isabella were residents 
of Portland, well-to-do with two 
servants. 

Dec. 27—Andrew B. Dalgity was a 
landscape gardener, born in Scotland, 
and 54 years old in 1930. 

Dec. 28—Betsy Wootton taught in 
Astoria schools for many years. 

Dec. 28—Irena Parker Boyle, 42, was 
proprietor of a clam store in Seaside, 
according to the 1930 census. 
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THe YELLow Cap Company 


By Bryce McCall 


MAGINE THAT YOU are dressed and 

ready to leave for an important ap- 
pointment and you discover that your 
car has engine problems. In a situa- 
tion such as this, all may seem lost 
while you sit alone. As panic rushes 
over you, all that can be thought is 
“what do I do?” All of a sudden you 
remember the fine services of the 
Yellow Cab Company and hurry to a 
telephone. In no time, a cab shows up 
to save the day. Keeping this thought 
in mind, let’s take a look into a small 
area known as Clatsop County for a 
quick “pick up.” We will look back 
in the 1940s to the beginnings of 
the Yellow Cab Company, which 
has proven itself to be an extremely 
reliable source of transportation for 
the hard working men and women 
of Astoria. 

In 1947, business partners Harvey 
LaChance and Norman Winslow 
made their way to Seaside, Oregon 
having heard a rumor that a taxicab 
company was for sale there. They 
discovered that they were misin- 
formed and needed to travel just a 
bit further to the city of Astoria. The 
deal was a great one, but they fell a bit 
short on the price. Back in Portland, 
Oregon they recruited Harry Hyde 
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to the partnership which made the 
purchase affordable for the three. 
The three men moved to Astoria 
with family members, sisters Anne 
LaChance and Edwina Winslow. The 
taxi company was one of four in town 
at the time. The one they purchased 
was known as the “Blue and Yellow 
Cab Company,” later shortened to 
the “Yellow Cab Company.” The 
Yellow Cab Company later bought 
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out “Foster Cab” and joined up with 
the Royal Cab Company, which 
brought Clyde Carlson into manage- 
ment, working alongside of Harvey, 
Norman, and Harry. 

Much like a family, the Yellow Cab 
Company ran by working together 
as a team. Everybody, including 
the management, put in more than 
their fair share of work to help the 
company run at its best. Helping keep 
the cabs rolling were Anne LaChance 
and Edwina Winslow, who both 
worked as dispatchers. Their duties 
involved taking in calls and letting 
the cab drivers know where around 
Astoria they had to pick up their new 






ANN HyDE, CENTER, WITH TWO 
DISPATCHERS ON 13TH ST., ASTORIA 


customers. 

The Yellow Cab Company kept six 
to seven cabs on the road, depending 
on the vehicle’s willingness to start 
up. The cabs when first bought were 
ill-equipped. And with no dial phones 
around at the time, the cab drivers 
had to drop the fare off and go back 
to the Yellow Cab headquarters to 
find out where to go next. In order 
for a customer to contact the Yellow 
Cab Company they had to go through 
the operator. To do this the customers 
called 8.0, which led to one of their 
popular radio slogans “When you 
want to go to and fro, pick up the 
phone and call 8.0!” These slogans 
aired many of times during popular 
Astorian sporting events. Two way 
radios eventually became available 
and were placed into the Yellow Cabs, 
saving time and a lot of gasoline. 

“The customer comes first!” was 
always their priority. The drivers 
always got out to open the cab door 
for their fares and also took in any 
groceries that the customer had. They 
did this because it was courteous and 
kept the fares happy. The drivers also 
neatly dressed in a uniform and wore 
a cap with a Yellow Cab logo. 

Many of the cab company’s cus- 
tomers were fishermen who hopped 
from one tavern to the next and to 
some of Astoria’s brothels. The Coast 
Guard was also a good source of in- 
come for the cabbies. Stationed out at 
Tongue Point, the Coast Guard would 
pay an average of a dollar fifty to go 
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Harvey LACHANCE. 


HARRY HYDE AND HIS MOTHER, EVELYN HyDE. 
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back and fourth. This charge also 
included items delivered. Anne Hyde 
quotes, “They would call us and say, 
‘Would you bring us about 25 or 30 
hamburgers?’ There was a restaurant 
in the downtown of Astoria that 
would have hamburgers all the time. 
That’s generally where they would go 
to get their food.” 

At the time, they started their 
business in Astoria, they were all 
new to the area and had to learn the 
town’s complicated street system. 
“One time,” Anne LaChance Hyde 
said, “Harry got a call to go to 
Williamsport and got so excited, he 
called me up thinking he was going 
to make a lot of money going out of 
town but it turned out to only be a 
seventy five cent run!” 

The Astoria Yellow Cab company 
operated more than cabs but also had 
an ambulance service. On a tight 
budget, the Yellow Cab Company 
couldn’t exactly afford the best equip- 
ment when it came to their new life 
saving vehicle. Ann remembered: “I 
was fit to be tied when someone once 
called for the ambulance. We couldn’t 
get it started. I was almost pulling 
my hair out.” After a few minutes, 
it started and all turned out well. 


—————_____ 








YELLOW CAB 


When the ambulance was introduced 
to the Yellow Cab Company, Norman 
Winslow had decided his time with 
the company was at its end. The 
company hired Arnold Mart to the 
team. He was be their ace in the hole 
when it came to all of the paper work. 
And by recommendation of Astoria’s 
Mayor Peter Cosovich, Sven Lund 
became a great addition to the Yellow 
Cab Company with his efficient book 
keeping. 

“When customers would ride with 
Yellow Cab they would ride with 
no other!” Ann said. Many people 
were satisfied with them and rode 
with them over and over again. Their 
reputation in Astoria was impeccable, 
and this was largely in part due to 
their great efhciency and tremendous 
effort toward cleanliness. 

Imagine Yellow Cabs lining the 
beautiful streets of Astoria, with 
uniformed cabbies getting out and 
helping people much as limousine 
drivers do today. This really brought 
a sense of elegance to this cozy town. 
With a reputation as a very reliable 
source of transportation, the Yellow 
Cab Company will not soon be for- 
gotten in its part of Astoria, Oregon’s 
memorable past. 
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The owners think differently for they have sent an order to Johnson to abandon 
ship but the rising winds and waves have halted its delivery. Today the North Cove 
and Cape Disappointment crews will leave the Cape station shortly after noon in 
another attempt to reach the wreck and give Johnson the order in hopes of bringing 
the skipper off from his dangerous post. 


Wireless Shack Weather tight. 

Until then at least Johnson must stay at his lonely post. If hungry there is food 
and water aboard and he can slide down a rope through a skylight and make his way 
into the ship’s galley where he can cook his food. The wireless shack is still weather 
tight and he will be protected from the rain and cold. 


All of this, however, proving the rising wind and sea do not play more pranks with 


the torn vessel. Storm warnings were up again last night and a heavy southwester 
blowing mountainous seas against the vessel. The staunch engine room bulkhead 
that has blocked entrance of the waves into the vessel’s after hold must not succumb 
or the part of the ship where Captain Johnson is watching is doomed. 

In Astoria at the home of Captain and Mrs. Clarence Ash, Mrs. Johnson is wait- 
ing and watching. Waiting for word that her husband has been taken safely ashore. 
It was a great shock to her, when word was received that he had refused to leave the 
ship. She said but little, however. Just continued to wait, hoping to hear more news 
and a little afraid to hear it. 

The wireless shack is warm and cozy but it is not a place to rest so say the men who 
spent Sunday night there. The whole fabric of the ship shudders, groans, and twists 
under the impact of the slashing surf. The big timbers in the afterhold crash and thud, 


and from below comes the steady rumble of steele plates grinding in the sand. 


Steady Watch Kept 
From the look-out post of the cape station, from the North Head lighthouse, and 
from the beach 100 yards away a steady watch is being kept on the fitful light that 
occasionally gleams from the wireless cabin windows and on the dark hulk of the storm 
tossed wreck. The watchers are hoping that daylight will find the vessel still on even 
keel and still supporting the frail enclosure that houses Skipper Louis Johnson. 
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Mrs. FLORENCE HorTON IN THE KITCHEN OF THE FAMILY'S CABIN AT Mr. St. HELENS. 
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